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The Indian Peasant 


-- Our Hero 


HILE no one individual should be singled out as the hero of a news story 
in the Jumna-par Pilot Extension Project, that is not to say there is no 
hero. There is, but it will take some considerable time to get to know him as 


we all should. 

Our hero, the person who will be 
at the heart of reconstruction in the 
Jumna-par area, is the villager. Our 
villagers are for the most part gen- 
uine peasants. They appear to us as 
living examples of those hundreds of 
millions upon whose patient backs all 
the rest of us should recognize that 
we actually live. 

The peasant grows our food. He 
lives in hardship that we may live 
softly. He suffers the rigors of climate 
which are tempered to 
us. He endures without 
the medical care which 
we accept as normal. He 
somehow produces from 
a dour land, little and 
uncertain water, poor im- 
plements and seeds, no 
manure, no capital, and 
the feeblest of power as- 
sistance the grain and 
the fibre on which we, 
the comfortable people of 
the towns, live without 
thinking about him. 

Without the peasant 
we in India, at any rate, 


* Reprinted from the ver- 
nacular newspaper, Hamar 
Gaon, edited by V.-H. Bhan- 
deri, used in connection with 
the Pilot Extension Project 
being carried on under the 
the auspices of the Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute. 


should starve and go naked. As things 


stand, the peasant is the one who is 
nearest to starvation and nakedness. 
His margin of living is very small. 
He is in constant terror of slipping 
beyond that margin into the squalid 
death of neglect. This is the origin 
of his apathy and obstinacy which 
we others are so inclined to despise. 
The villager is overcareful about 


change because bitter experience has 
shown him that only the utmost care 


can keep him living at all. Would 
you experiment with your living if 
you were in his place? 

Yes, the peasant is our hero. But 
we cannot forget that his wife is 
equally our heroine. She keeps his 
home going, such as it is. She takes 
up the slack when times are extra 
bad. She bears far too many children. 
And she brings up those who survive 
somehow to worship a God in whom 
the peasant family still reposes its 
rare confidence. It is one of the 
eternal and modern miracles that the 
Indian peasant still believes his God 
regards him with compassion. It is 
the village: wife who 
brings up the children in 
the limited culture of 
the village, only too 
often to the letter and 
not in the spirit of tradi- 
tion. 


<4 One feature of the 
Jumna-par Project is 
the setting up of two- 
way channels of in- 
formation between 
the Institute and the 
400 villages involved. 
It is important to 
secure the views of 
men such as this one 
looking over his sor- 
ghum grain crop. 
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Deep Furrows 


A church is not measured in great- 
ness by the beauty of its architecture 
or the ability of its ministry but by 
the people who live truly and serve 
faithfully that for which she stands. 

—JOHN BUNYAN 


Everywhere the church which used 
to have a great place in social life 
feels itself drawn into this debacle. 
. .- The church should guard against 
the ever-present dangers of material- 
ism. . . . The church should remain 
vigilant, attentive to the changes in 
the development of the people with 
whom it works in order that its mes- 
sage remain real. 

—ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE 


There are certain rocks on which 
governments in Asia will be wrecked: 
an unjust and iniquitious system of 
land distribution, corrupt government 
officials, unemployment and discon- 
tented labor, a vast population of neg- 
lected and poverty-stricken people... 
It is not simply to counteract or 
to prevent communism that we think 
and work for a responsible society 
but because of our concern for our 
brothers for whom also Christ died. 
Nothing short of the inspiration of 
the love of Christ should be the mo- 
tive for Christian social action. 

—THE Most 
Rev. JUHANON Mar THOMA 


Any movement which intends to be 
of service to the country must equally 
be concerned with social improve- 
ments. Unless the Christian commu- 
nity in Egypt has a social impact, it 
will not continue to be significant. 
We are in the midst of an extremely 
fluid situation. We must be equally 
fluid. Only as we can develop as 
rapidly as the situation develops and 
keep related to movements will we 
be effective. 

—JOoOuHN S. BaDEAU 


The Church of South India is mov- 
ing forward, pioneering in volunteer 
leadership, laymen’s movements, vil- 
lage uplift, women’s work. The Mad- 
hurai-Ramnad Diocese has appointed 
an Allahabad Institute graduate to 
promote rural welfare. It is a tremen- 
dous task, but surely unless all of 
life is. affected the complete Gospel 
will not be brought to India. 

—R. R. KEITHAHN 


“Sickle to Scythe’ 


@ “You can’t build peace on empty 
stomachs,” The Hon. Norris E. Dodd, 
Director-General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of United 
Nations, told representatives of Prot- 
estant church-related agencies re- 
cently. This meeting had been ar- 
ranged under the joint sponsorship of 
the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs and Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. 


Dr. Dodd, who started life as a 


wheat farmer in the Pacific North- 
west, was appointed Under-Secretary 
for Agriculture in 1946 and became 
Director-General of FAO in 1948. He 
was introduced as “a man who looks 
at the problems of agriculture in 
terms of people and who has a real 
appreciation of the part which mis- 
sionary programs have played in 
furthering the technical development 
of underdeveloped areas” by Dr. O. 
Frederick Nolde, Director of CCIA. 
Since FAO was founded in Canada 
in 1943, it has been concerned with 
improving living conditions, assuring 
adequate food supply to people, and 
raising the standards of living to pro- 
vide the greatest contribution toward 
world peace. “Hungry people living 
in huts with their animals and with- 
out means of education are suscep- 
tible,” he said, “to any propaganda 
which gives them some hope for the 
future. You cannot expect hungry 
people to lie down quietly and die if 
they know that food is to be had, 
even if they have to fight for it.” 
“The sort of governmental missions 
which could formerly be sent to help 
people improve their conditions,” he 


Dr. Norris E. Dodd 


said, “found their best allies in the 
Christian missionaries who knew the 
country and the people and their way 
of life. This is true now concerning 


the technical assistance teams that — 


FAO sends to various countries.” 
“When FAO goes into a country 
with a program,” he explained, “they 
stipulate that the country itself recruit 
the people to be trained, pay local 
costs of the program, and provide sub- 
sistence and transportation for the 
trainees. When gifted recruits are 


recommended for study abroad, their ~ 
own government must pay half the ~ 


expenses and agree to take the 
trainee in as part of their own govern- 
ment program when he returns.” 

Dr. Dodd cited one instance of a 


home economics expert—a woman ~ 


who began by teaching village girls 
each morning the rudiments of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; in the 
afternoon, child care and simple sew- 
ing; at noon and in the evening, 
better ways of preparing family 
meals. At first she trained twenty 
girls. And from this nucleus, who 
themselves went out as teachers, there 
are now in Iraq twenty-two thousand 
women working to improve the posi- 
tion of women in that country. 

Considering the short time the pro- 
gram has been in operation, Dr. Dodd 
felt there was real cause for optimism. 
and enthusiasm. 

He listed three major problems 
found in many parts of the world: 


1. Scarcity of land tenure: few own 
their own land or have assurance 
that they will not be suddenly dis- 
possessed at the landlord’s whim. 


2. Credit: many farmers pay fifty to 


sixty per cent interest for loans to 
carry them over the period before 
their crops are ready. 


3. Markets: planning is needed to as- 
sure a fair price and make certain 
that the farmer will not be penal- 
ized if he happens to produce a 
little too much. 

Dr. Dodd popularized the slogan 
“sickle to scythe.” indicating the im- 
portance of beginning with the simple 
resources or tools the people already 
have and improving them. 

FAO works in sixty-eight countries. 
About fifty countries contribute to 
FAO through the United Nations. 

—Ecumenical Press Service 
March 11, 1953 


We Serve 
the Araucanian Indians 


By Nancy SARGENT* 


© Our work in Nueva Imperial, Chile, 
among the Araucanian Indians touches 
four phases of life: religious, medical; 
educational, and agricultural. 

The Araucanians have no real com- 
munity life. They do get together for 
special ceremonies, such as asking 
for rain, and for funerals. The latter 
usually turn out to be veritable drink- 
ing orgies. So our aim has been to 
make the country school and church 
the center of the community. 

The Indians today know very little 
about their own religion. They be- 
lieve 
(owner or lord of the people). But 
this god is not a moral being or one 
to whom the Indians pray for virtue, 
pardon, or grace. He is one from whom 
they ask such material things as a 
good harvest or more rain. 

The medical work of the church is 
under the supervision of Miss Flor- 
ence Prouty. A clinic, “Centro de 
Salud Metodista,” was built two years 
ago. To date some 4,000 persons have 
been treated. Dr. Richard Liepins, a 
refugee from Latvia, is in charge. 
Francisca Cariqueo, an Araucanian 
Indian nurse, is his assistant. The 
health program extends out into our 
various country schools and commu- 
nities. 

* Rev. and Mrs. Russell E. Sargent are 
Methodist missionaries serving in Chile. 
Mrs. Sargent is Director of the ‘Escuela 
Granja Metodista,’”’ and he serves as pastor 


of the church, preaching in some twenty 
communities. 


Four students at Escuela Granja Meto- 
dista wearing native headdress. 


in a god called Guenechen 


Rev. Randall Crawford heads a co- 
operative and the agricultural exten- 
sion work. Demonsiration plots in 
various outlying communities teach 
beiter farming methods to the Indians. 

Since most of the country schools 
go only to the third grade, it is dif- 
ficult for rural children to finish the 
primary course. They either have to 
attend a boarding school or go to 
the fiscal school in town and board 
out. Either course usually turns out 
to be too expensive for them. 

Because of this the “Escuela Granja 
Metodista” was formed four years 
ago. Students are from twelve to 
eighteen years of age. Tuition is about 
$25 per year, but most cannot pay 
this amount so scholarship aid is 
needed. All students work three hours 
per day to help provide their board. 
The boys work in agriculture, carpen- 
try, shoemaking, and basketry. The 
girls do knitting, weaving, sewing, doll 
making, and souvenirs. 

Students help in the kitchen, make 
bread, and do their own laundry. 
Three cows supply milk, but more 
are really needed for the fifty chil- 
dren. Hogs are fattened on kitchen 
leftovers, and forty hens supply eggs. 

Most of the teachers are studying 
to become local preachers and, on 
those Sundays when the pastor does 
not preach, hold their own services. 
Several women’s societies have been 
formed also. 


A Two-Way Street 

® The Editor of RURAL MISSIONS 
very greatly appreciates the many 
kind letters coming from all parts 
of the world. We receive occasional 
letters from many missionaries. We 
should like to be on many more such 
lists: only you can do this for us. 
Won't you take this request seriously 
and share with us reports of your 
rural and agricultural work? We 
would be more than happy to publish 
more stories of projects underway. 


FAO AT WORK 


@ Nearly 800 expert technicians have 
finished their work, are at work now, 
or have been requested under the 
current technical assistance program 
of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of United Nations. They come 
from fifty-one countries, at last 
count, and work all over the world. 

A Chinese silk man is working in 
Afghanistan, also a Swiss expert on 
small tools and a Swedish expert in 
seeds. The mission chief in Ceylon 
is Canadian; working with him are a 
Dutchman, a Finn, a Jordanese, 2 
South African. There’s a Dane in 
Chile, a Czech in Ecuador, an Italian 
in Honduras. 

Working in Ethiopia are a Canad- 
ian, a Chilean, a Belgian, an Aus- 
tralian, a Peruvian, a Haitian, and a 
Swiss. In Haiti an Israeli and a 
Chinese teach pond-fish culture. A 
Yugoslav statistician is helping In- 
donesians. Rhodesians, Greeks, Can- 
adians, Frenchmen, Australians, 
Englishmen, and Swiss are in Libya. 


Araucanian Indian family living in 
the community of Traiful. The two 


Francisca Cariqueo treating 
a patient. 


girls have won prizes in Bible memory 


contests. 


@ In January 1952 a group of men 
met in Washington—Dr. Frank Lau- 
bach, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, Dr. 
Melvin Evans, Dr. Samuel Shoemaker, 
Dr. Walter Judd, and Mr. Tom Wat- 
son—to consider what they could do 
about the present world crisis. They 
were convinced that dynamic effort 
was required but that such concern 
should reflect person-to-person rela- 
tionships. As they prayerfully con- 
sidered the needs, they enlisted the 
enthusiasm of Dr. Roy A. Burkhart, 
Pastor of the First Community Church 
of Columbus, Ohio. In the meantime 
it had been discovered that World 
Assistance had been established in 
Oklahoma City under the leadership 
of John L. Peters, fresh from a chap- 
laincy in World War II. 

These interests, in different parts of 
the country, were voicing the stirrings 
among the “grass roots” of America 
that wanted to find expression in effort 
beyond the programs of government 
and that, at the same time, would 
provide opportunity for people to 
show good will, to work as partners 
in the task of making the world a 
better place in which to live. Thus, 
this concern was consolidated in Co- 
lumbus when the two groups met on 
September 12, 1952, to unite under the 
banner of World Neighbors, Inc. Roy 
Burkhart was elected President and 
Executive Officer and John Peters, 
Vice-President in charge of program. 

This organization operates by dis- 
covering, where possible, projects re- 
lated to ongoing mission programs in 
different parts of the world. Even 


Dr. Roy A. Burkhart 


World Neighbors, Inc. 


No one is rich enough to do without a neighbor. 


though it does not confine itself en- 
tirely to work with missions, it does 
seek to bring new resources to bear 
on the pioneering and creative work 
of rural missionaries to greatly ex- 
tend their influence and usefulness. 
Local chapters and units are being 


organized in different parts of Amer- - 


ica with the aim of securing support 
for specific projects. For instance, one 
group is helping provide personnel 
and funds for a much-needed village 
extension program in India. 

World Neighbors is concerned that 
the American people better express 
their spirit of neighborliness as they 
consider needs in many parts of the 
world. This effort is meeting with 
response. Recently Dr. I. W. Moomaw 
made a trip through the Midwest and 
discovered as he contacted various 
people that they were all convinced 
World Neighbors was undertaking to 
build on foundations already estab- 
lished by missions. Therefore, the de- 
sire is to cooperate in helping extend 
a larger and more effective Christian 
witness. 

Some may ask why is such an or- 
ganization necessary when we have 
organized boards and churches with 
apportionments for missions? Many 
boards are finding difficulty in securing 
resources to develop the pioneering 
efforts of their own missionaries. Who 
knows but that this effort of World 


Rev. John L. Peters 


—Danish Proverb 


Neighbors may again dramatize sig- 
nificant new thrusts and really take 
the extension program to the village 
and rural areas around the world! It 
is understandable that denominational 
boards are concerned to keep giving 
to regular mission projects on a con- 
stant basis. But we may also possibly 
need a new push to get us off center 
and again moving outward with real 
self-giving and self-dedication to do 
what is required of us in a time like 
this. ; 

It is felt that we should welcome 
every effort at cooperation, and cer- 
tainly World Neighbors have ex- 
pressed their desire to cooperate with 
us. It is hoped that these new ex- 
pressions of concern will not only 
stimulate increased giving to mis- 
sions but will provide added resources 
to enable us adequately to meet the 
new demands that are upon us. We 
certainly welcome all possible team- 
work in meeting human needs. 

—Rosert T. HENRY 


The Speed-up 
in Population Growth 


@ Today modern medicine and tech- 
nology can cut death rates in half 
almost overnight in agrarian lands of 
intense populaticn pressure. 

Changes in death rates rather than 
in birth rates are speeding up the 
tempo of population growth for most 
of the human race. In Ceylon, for ex- 
ample, a malaria control campaign 
consisting of residual spraying of 
houses with DDT has unleashed an 
alarming increase in the rate of popu- 
lation growth. 

Ceylon’s death rate dropped one- 
third in one year—from 20.3 per 1,000 
in 1946 to 14.3 in 1947. This was no 
fluke: the average for 1940-45 was 
20.5; for 1946-50, 14.6. 

In 1950 the birth rate held at 40.3. 
With the death rate at 12.6 the annual 
rate of natural increase—excess of 
births over deaths—amounted to 
about twenty-eight per 1,000. The 
annual rate of growth, therefore, was 
nearly three per cent. At that rate 
numbers will double in twenty-five 
years or less! 

—Population Bulletin 
June 1952 


4-H Club Work 
in The Philippines 


By B. A. Stocum* 


e World War II devastated The Philip- 
pines beyond description. Among the 


casualties was nearly all printed ma-— 


terial, without which it is difficult to 
carry on an agricultural program. 

Although there had been 4-H Club 
work prior to the war, it had not been 
reestablished in 1949 when rural work 
was again begun in the area of Panay 
Island and Negros Occidental. It be- 
came apparent that it would be neces- 
sary to prepare such materials and so 
twenty-three 4-H Club bulletins and 
four Young Farmers’ Club bulletins 
were issued. 

Another difficulty was the lack of 
trained personnel to help with the 
work. Most of the extension men were 
political appointees and had had little 
training in extension methods. There- 
fore, institutes were held to give some 
training. 

In 1952 the President of The Philip- 
pines signed a bill creating a Bureau 
of Agricultural Extension. This means 
thai the Philippine government helps 
finance the work and controls the pro- 
gram. The change also means em- 
ployment of properly trained men as 
well as all extension men together 
under one bureau. Previously, the 
Bureaus of Plant Industry, Animal In- 
dustry, Forestry, Fisheries, and En- 
gineering each had its own extension 
force, and there was no cooperation 
among them. I was asked to be the 
coordinator for them in our area. 

The first attempt to organize 4-H 
Club work was through the churches. 
It was hoped that this could become 
a part of the young people’s work in 
each rural church. However, it became 
apparent after a year’s effort that the 
churches lacked the leadership to 
carry on such a program. 

' In 1950-51 we turned to the schools 
and were more successful. Club work 
was established in rural schools where 
an agricultural teacher could act as 
supervisor. Clubs were started in 
those areas most needing agricultural 
improvement. And 1,165 members 
were enrolled that year. Dissident 


* Dr. Slocum is an agricultural missionary 
under the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, working in the four prov- 
inces—Antique, Capiz, Iloilo, and Negros 
Occidental. 


trouble developed during the year, 
and naturally the Communist-led 
forces entered the needy areas where 
our work was located. All clubs dis- 
banded with their work incomplete. 

In 1952 club work was again started 
in areas free of dissidents. We are now 
completing our first full year with 
756 members enrolled in Iloilo Prov- 
ince alone. There are only thirty mem- 
bers in Antique, the impoverished 
province on the west side of Panay 
Island. Capiz Province on the north 
side of the island also has a number 
of clubs, but they have not yet re- 
ported their total membership. 

All materials for club work pre- 
pared at Central Philippine College 
have been sent to the Rural Church 
Department of the Philippine Federa- 
tion of Christian Churches. Here they 
were reproduced for the whole coun- 
try. Many Christian missions are doing 
club work in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry which has 
taken the lead. In fact, club work has 
become a national movement. 

The Philippines became an _ inde- 
pendent country on July 4, 1946. That 
meant that in our club work we 
could not use the name “4-H Clubs.” 
The name ‘4-W Clubs” was adopted 
by the government. But the letters 
meant the same: 


4-W 4-H 
Wisdom Head 

Will Heart 

Work Hands 
Well-being Health 
On May 4, 1952, the Voice of 


America beamed a program to The 
Philippines at which time the name 
was changed from ‘4-W” to “4-H.” 
And The Philippines became the 
twenty-eighth country granted the 
privilege by the United States to use 
the name “4-H” in its club work. 
Basically, the work here is the same 
as that in other countries. Each boy 
or girl must have a project at his 
home. The clubs teach the principles 
of organization, cooperation, and pro- 
per methods of conducting a business. 
And they teach some of the funda- 
mental principles of good citizenship. 
A standard club has a minimum 


5 


membership of four working on the 
same kind of a project, whether it be 
chickens, pigs, garden, etc. Each club 
has an older leader in charge. 

Where our clubs differ a little from 
those in the United States, is that one 
club, covering all projects, is organ- 
ized in a school. Then, the members 
in any given project form a group 
with a chairman and an older leader. 
Otherwise the clubs here are similar 
to those in America with their instal- 
lation ceremonies, achievement days, 
club fairs, demonstration teams, and 
an annual encampment. 


A 4-H Club boy with some of his chickens. 


A 4-H Girls’ Club with their handwork 
in the foreground. 


RURAL CONFERENCE IN NIGERIA 


e A Christian Rural Workers’ Con- 
ference was held at the Rural Train- 
ing Center in Asaba, Nigeria, Decem- 
ber 10-12, 1952, under the leadership 
of Rev. Kenneth H. Prior, founder of 
the Center and now in charge of its 
extension program. In calling the con- 
ference together Mr. Prior stated that, 
although the local scene had changed 
considerably since the last conference 
held in 1943, the major question still 
remained, Have we a Gospel adequate 
to meet the needs of the day? 

This widely-representative confer- 
ence dealt with such projects as the 
Church and its relationship to rural 
development; rural development and 
its relationship to the message and 
function of the Church; new oppor- 
tunities for rural leadership; the 
Christian pastor, the Christian teacher, 
and the Christian missionary in the 
rural community; and the teaching of 
background rural life principles in 
teacher and pastor training institu- 
tions and of theological principles 
in agriculture colleges. With reference 
to the latter Mr. Prior made the 
following observations: 

The only significant religion is one 
which starts with man in his environ- 
ment. No religion will submit to de- 
tachment from life. It must express 
itself through worship, personal com- 
mitment, and conduct. Conduct dif- 
fers in communities of different types. 
In the rural community it must be 
concerned with the soil. Good hus- 
bandry is as much a positive moral 
obligation as loving one’s neighbor. 

The training of the Christian minis- 
ter is, therefore, incomplete if it fails 
to equip him to lead, admonish, and 


advise in a rural community and for 
this he must have a knowledge of the 
principles of good husbandry. 

When religion and husbandry are 
realized as being inseparable, the re- 
ward for both is great. Religion is 
deepened and an incentive is given for 
technical skill. A respect is instilled 
for natural resources. 

Modern agriculture has sought to 
put asunder what God has joined, to 
its own detriment and the detriment 
of religion. Agricultural principles 
should be taught in theological col- 
leges and theological principles in 
agricultural colleges. It is in the farm 
home that the two lines most notice- 
ably intersect. 

Recognizing the need to bring to- 
gether and keep informed those who 
are engaged in rural development 
projects, it was suggested that a 
Nigeria Christian Rural Fellowship 
should be organized. The proposal will 
be submitted to the Rural Activities 
Board of the Christian Council of 
Nigeria. 


TEAMWORK 


® RURAL MISSIONS has been edited 
by Mr. John H. Reisner and Miss Anna 
M. Thielz since I left for India and 
the Near East last June. During that 
trip and recently in the Midwest I 
heard most favorable comments about 
these recent issues. 

The current issue too reflects Mr. 
Reisner’s rich experience in selecting 
creative ideas and Miss. Thielz’s 
special skill in editing and layout. 

—I. W. Moomaw 


Your 1953-1954. Furlough 


@ Why not plan now to include in your furlough either one or both of 
our two special training courses for rural missionaries? Final arrange- 
ments have not yet been made, but we expect that the 24th Annual 
Cornell School for Missionaries will be held as usual in January 1954. 
This is generally followed by the Extension Education Seminar in Wash- 
ington, D. C., beginning the first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
February. Enrolment in January and February 1953 was the largest in a 
number of years. You will find in these courses practical help as well as 
inspiration for more effective village work. All inquiries should be sent 
to I. W. Moomaw, Educational Secretary, Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Plea for 
Rev. E. K. Ziegler 


® Many of the readers of RURAL 
MISSIONS will have noted that re- 
cent issues have not been accom- 
panied by a copy of WORSHIP IN 
THE RURAL CHURCH. This is due 
to no fault of Rev. E. K. Ziegler, Edi- 
tor of the Bulletin, nor lack of in- 
terest on the part of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. The truth of the matter 
is that those on whom Mr. Ziegler 
depends to send him fresh and per- 
tinent worship material that has 
specific relation to the rural church | 
have more or less let him down. 

This is a very earnest plea to every _ 
one to go the second mile, if neces- 


sary, to make such material available 


to him. This may be sent to Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, © 
New York 10, N. Y., or directly to 
Rev. Edward Krusen Ziegler, 22 a 
South State Street, Elgin, Illinois. 

—JOHN H. REISNER ~ 


“Let There Be Bread” 


@ Let There Be Bread is the motto of 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations as well as - 
the title of the book being reviewed. 

The section, “World Enough,” points 
up these significant problems: the 
paralyzing effect of ignorance and 
laziness, the drag in _ production 
caused by disease, and the discourag- — 
ing facts of an economy of scarcity. 
The salt water frontier is one of the 
resources discussed. 

The section, “Food Enough,” deals 
with conservation of resources, the 
avoidance of corrosion, the battle 
against disease, the resourcefulness 
required in getting full production 
from available land—all indicating 
that we have the resources with which 
to produce the food but that the hu- 
man factors must be enlisted for the 
undertaking. 

In the closing section a stimulating 
reference is made to the fact that 
“human beings have reached a stage 
of technological development where 
they can produce from the available 
resources not merely subsistence but 
abundance.” The author feels that we 
are at a moment in history when a 
Significant period is beginning—the 
period of bread enough! 

—RosertT T. HENRY 


Serving the Whole of Life 


By Maurice SILu* 


e The villager must change, as it 
were overnight, even though the con- 
ditions of 2,000 to 3,000 years have 
resulted in the development of a 


stable society of necessity resistant: 


to change. The villager is immune to 
the appeals of the visiting officer who 
comes with a flourish annually or 
semiannually. Yet in many areas of 
the villager’s life change is demanded. 

The villager now is much more 
discontent than under the British 
regime. . . . He is, in one way or 
another, victim of a regime which is 
neither just nor able to provide him 
with a friend who can help him adjust 
to the life he is being forced to live. 
He who lived 3,000 years in a village 
“world-unto-itself” must now live in 
the new “one world.” He has no one 
to help him achieve the new values 
necessary to the new type of life. 

This program must be for all men. 
It will fail if it is the church serving 
the church—that is, communalism, 
one of the world’s greatest problems. 
It will outlive the period of the re- 
construction by many years if it is 
the church serving the whole life of 
the whole village. Villages seem to 
me to be vibrant with a life that is 
much like the life of the body in 
which the hand cannot say to the 
eye, “I have no need of thee.” 


* Mr. Sill is a Methodist missionary re- 
sponsible for the extension program work- 
ing out of Ghaziabad, India. 
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True it is that the village is torn 
apart by caste divisions, but at the 
same time it is an interacting, inter- 
dependent whole and our reconstruc- 
tion work must take it at that. Should 
we stress the problems of the Chris- 
tian community? Yes, find aid is a 
very necessary thing. 

Finally, I think it must be empha- 
sized that this must be a Christian 
Rural Service and Training Center. 
This means to me nonpartisan without 
communal bias, noncaste, nonsec- 
tarian: in short, an affirmation of 
brotherhood, love in sacrificial action 
for all men so far as in us lies, 
strengthened by Him who still lives 
among us and must be made known 
to the villager through us. 

India has come to know the Word 
but the works must, with love and 
patience and winsomeness, be demon- 
strated so the Gospel will become ef- 
fective. Christ’s way is the right way. 
We who believe this need simply live 
out the implication of this faith in 
our own situations. We want to do so 
in the village situation, leaving the 
results where they belong—in the 
hands of our Heavenly Father. Being 
Christian fully and freely in the 
service of the whole village, we 
would see men made whole. 

We would see the Holy Spirit work- 
ing to redeem men in their social 
situations rather than making them 
foreigners in their own land and 
among their own 
people. We yearn 
to be Christian 
more fully every 
day. To this end 
we would be 
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Locust Control 
in Central America 


® Unfortunately, locusts recognize no 
geographical boundaries. So the gov- 
ernments of Mexico, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua have organized a _ joint 
locust control program. Locusts have 
been a scourge in this area for cen- 
turies. And farmers, in discourage- 
ment, had been planting less and less 
because of the hazard of infestation. 

A few years ago an intergovern- 
mental agency representing the coun- 
tries concerned was set up with a 
technical consultant from the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. Modern scientific 
knowledge was put to use and, 
through cooperative effort, a locust 
emergency reporting service was de- 
veloped among the farmers. It worked 
well, even though many of the farm- 
ers are illiterate. 

A modern laboratory has been set 
up in Nicaragua, where constant check 
is maintained on the situation and 
where the breeding habits of the 
locusts and methods of control and 
eradication are studied. Through the 
cooperation of the governments con- 
cerned and their people, the locusts 
are gradually being conquered. In 
1952, for the first time in history, their 
inroads were practically nil. 

—RAYMOND W. MILLER 


found faithful in sowing the seed. 
Much as we are tempted to devise 
schemes to make Christians, we rec- 
ognize that this decision is between 
the individual and God. “He giveth 
the increase.” The problem rests with 
us, then, as to how we may be faith- 
ful Christian disciples in the village. 


< Children from the American Advent Mission 
School going around an Indian village singing 
a song about “greens.” They are using this 
method to collect adults for a food talk and 
demonstration being presented under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Christian College of 
India. 
through its work, tries to show every phase of 
nutrition, including the values of special diets 
and food articles, home science subjects, and 
scientific methods of cooking. 


The Extension Department, 


Men and Events 
T. M. Campbell Retires 


Thomas M. Campbell, field agent 
under Extension Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with headquar- 
ters at Tuskegee Institute, retired on 
February 28, 1953. He has had a long 
and distinguished career aS an ex- 
tension worker. His first appointment 
as a collaborator with USDA was in 
November 1906 in the capacity of a 
local agent in Macon County, Ala- 
bama, under the direct supervision of 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. As his first 
assignment he was in charge of the 
“Jesup Wagon,’ an extension-type 
school on wheels, carrying education 
in agriculture to farm families in his 
area. 

From this simple beginning nearly 
forty-seven years ago Mr. Campbell 
continued to dedicate himself to ex- 
tension work and rounded out a most 
productive career in the capacity of 
field agent in eight southern states. 
His many contributions to advancing 
the welfare of rural people through 
extension work are well known. 


At a Country Church 


Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was in a country church when 
he first received word that General 
Eisenhower wished to see him con- 
cerning his appointment. Mr. Benson 
was then one of the highest officials 
of the Latter Day Saints, after a 


© The first Rural Church Fair was 
held at Buenavista, Agusan, The 
Philippines, in September 1952 under 
the auspices of the East Mindanao 
District Conference of the United 
Church of Christ in conjunction with 
the Rural Life Institute (see photo- 
graph above). 


Dr. T. M. Campbell 


career as a county farm agent and as 
executive of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. 


Reclamation Work 


e Pakistan loses from 20,000 to 40,- 
000 acres of irrigated land every year 
through water-logging and_ salinity 
according to Halbert E. Selby, new 
mission leader for FAO’s Indus Valley 
project. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the U.S. Point IV 
program have been helping Pakistan 
plan reclamation work. Three projects 
are now recommended to demon- 
strate what proper drainage can do to 
bring salty lands back into cultiva- 
tion. 


The Fair was set apart to enhance 
the food production campaign and to 
emphasize the meaning of Christianity 
for rural life. Exhibits of the fruits 
of the soil gave the farmers a new 
sense of the spiritual and material 
values of rural life. 

The Rural Life Institute courses in- 
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A New Role {i 


for African Women 


e At the beginning of 1952 the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Kenya de- 
cided to experiment with the employ-_ 


ment of women as agricultural _ 
instructors, in the knowledge that 
many agricultural operations and | 


practices are carried out by women | 
and in the belief that the approach | 


of woman to woman would be more 


effective in obtaining the acceptance 


of improved practices... . 
In Nyanza Province their duties 


are concerned with soil conservation, 


production of vegetables and fruit, 


simple dairying, and poultry keeping. 


. . In Nyeri the duties are similar 
but special attention is paid to the 
pruning of cash crops, seed selection, - 
for market, 


preparation of crops 
cooking, home cleanliness, and diet. 
These women instructors 


very popular with the people. In the. 


have= 
proved to be a great success and are~ 


sh 


light of experience gained considera-— ; 
tion will be given to the type of fe- — 
male instructor to be employed and” 


to regularizing their employment and. 3 
instruction, but it seems certain that _ 
instructors will now figure — 
permanently as an important branch 


women 


of the extension and advisory services 


of the Department for the African _ 


Lands. 


—The Colonial Review | 
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cluded: soil conservation and fertili- — 


zation, methods of production on an 
average farm, handicrafts, poultry and 
pigs, food demonstration and preser- 


vation, agriculture in the Bible, etc. — 
The Institute ended with an open-air — 


sa bias 


evangelistic meeting in the market 


square with 400 eager listeners. 


